CHAPTER    X
THE   CITY   REBUILT
TEN years after the Fire the secular work was complete, and
the citizens could take stock of the changes. These were strik-
ing. The new city, if not unrecognizable, was very different
from the old. It had been restored rather than replanned,
but restoration had been accompanied by a purge in which
every effort had been made to reduce shortcomings and
abolish evils. Most of the reforms now seem commonplace,
but to contemporaries they were almost revolutionary. First
and foremost was the wholesale, compulsory adoption of a
superior building material. Timber and another 'Great Fire'
were abolished together. The new houses were all constructed
of brick or stone, to their great and lasting benefit. Linked
with this was the logical but drastic enforcement of better
housing standards. 'In the old city there had been many
substantially built houses, and whole streets had been famous
for the wealth of their inhabitants, but order and uniformity
were entirely lacking, and the standard of construction was
low. With the exception of a few in stone, the greater houses
had been built of stout timber frames, filled in with laths and
covered over with plaster. The meaner had often been no
more than casings of weather boards fastened to frames, and
the meaner far outnumbered the greater/1 The position had
been aggravated by the growing scarcity of timber, which
jeopardized a method of construction sound enough if well
maintained* Landlords had become reluctant to make even
. necessary repairs, and the much vaunted splendour of Cheap-
side had been small compensation for the ill-secured rottenness
of the alleys behind. By modern standards, in fact, much of
1T. F. Reddaway, <The Rebuilding of London after the Fire, (b) the work of the
City authorities', in The Town Planning Review, xvir (Liverpool, 1937), p. 276.
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